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The Pournal of Belles Dettres. 


From the London Metropolitan for March. 


THE DAUGHTER’S REQUEST. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 


My father, thou hast not the tale denied— 
They say that, ere noon to-morrow, _— ; 
Thou wilt bring back a radiant and smiling bride 
To our lonely house of sorrow. 
I should wish thee joy of thy coming bliss, 
But tears are my words suppressing ; 
I think on my mother’s dying kiss, 
And my mother’s parting blessing. 


Yet to-morrow I hope to hide my care, 
I will still my bosom’s beating, 
And strive to give to thy chosen fair 
A kind and courteous greeting. 
She will heed me not, in the joyous pride 
.Of her pomp, and friends, aud beauty : 
Ah! little need has a new-made bride 
Of a daughter’s quict duty. 


Thou gavest her costly gems, they say, 
When thy heart first fondly sought her : 

Dear father, one nuptial gift, I pray, 
Bestow on thy weeping daughter. 

My eye, even now, on the treasure ‘alls, 
I covet and ask no other, 

It has hung for years on our ancient walls— 
*Tis the portrait of my mother! 


To-morrow, when all is in festal guise, 
And the guests our rooms are filling, 

The calm, meek gaze of those hazel eyes 
Might thy soul with grief be thrilling, 

And a glocm on thy marriage banquet cust, 
Sad thoughts of their owner giving, 

For a fleeting twelvemonth scarce has past, 
Since she mingled with the living. 


If thy bride should weary or offend, 
That portrait might awaken feelings 

Of the love of thy fond departed friend, 
And its sweet and kind revealings; 

Of her mind’s commanding force, unchecked 
By feeble or selfish weakness, 

Of her speech, where dazzling intellect 
Was softened by Christian meekness. 


Then, father, grant, that at once to-night, 
Ere the bridal crowd’s intrusion, 
I remove this portrait from thy sight 
To my chamber’s still seclusion : 
It will nerve me to-morrow’s dawn to bear, 
It will beam on me protection, 
When I ask of Heaven, in my faltering prayer, 
To hallow thy new connection. 


Thou wilt waken, father, in pride and glee, 
To renew the ties once broken, 

But nought upon earth remains to me 
Save this sad and silent token. 

The husband’s tears may be few and brief, 
He may woo and win another, 

But the daughter clings in unchanging grief 

rc! 


To the image of her mothe 
mo. 18—PART I.—May 1, 1838. 


THE YELLOWPLUSH CORRESPONDENCE 


Is a series of amusing absurdities published in 
Fraser’s Magazine, and purporting to come 
from Charles Yellowplush, a literary livery ser- 
vant, whose spelling is not of the most modern 
kind. We give below a specimen, which em- 
bodies a wholesome criticism on a recent book 
that has failed in obtaining any thing more than 
notoriety. 
SKIMMINGS FROM “ THE DAIRY OF GEORGE Iv.” 
Charles Yellowplush, Esq., to Oliver Yorke, Esq. 


Dear Why,—Takin advantage of the Crismiss holy- 
days, Sir John and me (who is a member of parlyment) 
had gone down to our place in Yorkshire for six wicks, 
to shoot grows and woodcox, and enjoy old English hos. 
patalaty. This ugly Canady bisniss unluckaly put an 
end to our sports in the country, and brot us up to 
Buckley square as fast as four posterses could gallip. 
When there [ found your parsel, containing the twa 
vollums of a new book, witch, as I have been away from 
the littery world, and emplied soly in athlatic exorcises, | 
have been laying neglected in my pantry, amung my 
knife-cloaths, and dekanters, and blacking-buttles, and 
bed-room candles, and things. 

This will, I'm sure, account for my delay in notussing 
the work. I see sefral of the papers and magazeens 
have been befoarhand with me, and have ‘given their 
apinions concerning it; especially the Quotley Revew, 
which has most musilessly cut to peases the author of 
this Dairy of the Times of George IV. 

That it’s a woman who wrote it is evydent from the 
style of the writing, as well as from certain proofs in 
the book itself. Most suttnly a femail wrote this Dairy; 
but who this Dairy-maid may be, I, in coarse, cant con- 
jecter; and, indeed, commin galliantry forbids me to 
ask. I can only judge of the book itself, which, it ap- 
pears to me, is clearly trenching upon my ground and | 
favrite subjicks, viz. fashnabble life, as igsibited in the 
houses of the nobility, gentry, and rile fammly. 

But I bare no mallis—infamation is infamation, and 
it doesn’t matter where the infamy comes from; and 
whether the Dairy be from that distinguished pen to 
witch it is ornarily attributed—whether, J say, it comes 
from a lady of honor to the late quean, or a scullion to 
that defunct majisty, no matter; all we ask is nollidge, 
never mind how we have it. Nollidge, as our cook says, 
is like trikel-possit—its always good, though you was to 
drink it out of an old shoo. 

Well, then, although this Dairy is likely searusly to 
injer my pussona) intrests, by fourstalling a deal of what 
I had to say in my private memoars—though many, 
many guineas is tuken from my pockit, by cuttin short 
the tail of my narratif—though much that I had to say 
in souperior languidge, greased with all the ellygance 
of my orytory, the benefick of my classical reading, the 
chawms of my agreable wit, is thus abruply brot before 
the world by an inferor genus, neither knowing nor 
writing English, yet I say, that nevertheless I must 
say, what I am puffickly prepaired to say, to gainsay 
which no man can say a word—yet I say, that I say I 
consider this publication welkom. Far from viewing 
it with enfy, I greet it with applaws; because it ip. 
creases that most exlent specious of nollidge, I mean 
“Fashnabble Nollidge;” compayred to witch all other 
nollidge is nonsince—a bag of goold to a pare of snuffers. 

Could Lord Broom, on the ry say moar? 
or say what he had to say better? We are marters, both 














of us, to prinsple ; and every body who knows eather 
knows we would sacrafice any think rather than that. 
F ashion is the goddiss I adoar. This delightful work is 
an offring on her stine; and as sich all her wushippers 
are bound to hail it. Here is not a question of trumpry 
lords and honrabbles, generals and barrunites, but the 
crown itself, and the king and queen’s actions; witch 
—~ be considered as the crown jewels. Here's princes, 
and grand-dukes, and airs-aparent, and Heaven knows 
what; all with blood-royal in their veins, and their names 
mentioned in the very fust page of the peeridge. In this 
book you become so intimate with the Prince of Wales, 
that you may fullow him, if you please, to his marridge- 
bed ; or, if you prefer the Prinviss Charlotte, you may 
have with her an hour’s tator-tator.* 

‘Now, though most of the remarkable extrax from this 
book have been given already (the cream of the Dairy, 
as I wittily say), I shall trouble you, nevertheless, with 
a few; partly because they can’t be repeated too often, 
and because the toan of obsyvation with with they have 
been genrally received by the press, is not igsackly such 
as | think they merit. How, indeed, can these common 
magaseen and newspaper pipple know any think of fash- 
nabble life, let alone ryal ? 

Conseaving, then, that the publication of the Dairy 
has done reel good on this scoar, and may probly do a 
deal moor, I shall look through it, for the porpus of se- 
lecting the most ellygant passidges, and which I think 
may be peculiarly adapted to the reader’s benefick. 

or you see, my dear Mr. Yorke, that, in the fust 
place, that this is no commin catchpny book, like that 
of most authors and authoresses, who write for the base 
looker of gain. Heaven bless you! the Dairy-maid 1s 
above any thing musnary. She is a woman of rank, and 
no mistake; and is as much above doin a common or 
vulgar action as I am supearor to taking beer after din- 
ner with my cheese. She proves that most satisfackarily, 
as we see, in the following passidge :— 

Her royal highness “came to me, and, after having 
spoken a few phrases on different subjects, produced all 
the papers she wishes to have published,—her whole 
correspondence with the prince relative to Lady J——’s 
dismissal ; his subsequent neglect of the princess; and, 
finally, the acquittal of her supposed guilt, signed by the 
Duke of Portland, &c., at the time of the secret enquiry: 
when, if proof could have been brought against her, it 
certainly would have been done; and which acquittal, 
to the disgrace of all parties concerned, as well as to 
the justice of the nation in general, was not made public 
at the time. A common criminal is publicly condemned ~ 
or acquitted. Her royal highness commanded me to 
have these letters published forthwith, saying, ‘ You may 
sell them fora great sum.’ At first (for she had spoken 
to me before concerning this business), I thought of 
availing myself of the opportunity; but, upon second 
thoughts, I turned from this idea with detestation; for, 
if I do wrong by obeying her wishes and endeavouring 
to servo her, I will do so at least from good and disin. 
terested motives, not from any sordid views. ‘The prin. 
cess commands me, and I will obey her, whatever may 
be the issue; but not for fare or fee. I own I tremble, 
not so much for myself, as for the idea that she is not 
taking the best and most dignified way of having these 
papers published. Why make a secret of it at all? If 
wrong, it should not be done; if right, it should be done 
openly, and in the face of her enemies. In her royal 
oer case, as in that of wronged princes in om 
ral, why do they shrink from straight-forward dealings, 








* Our inestimable correspondent means, we piesume, 
téte-a-téte.—O. Y 
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and rather have recourse to crooked policy? I wish, in 
this particular instance, | could make her royal high- 
ness feel thus: but she is naturally indignant at being 
falsely accused, and will not condescend to an avowed 
explanation.” ; 

Can any thing,be more just and honrabble than this? 
The Dairy-lady is quite fair and above-bored. A clear 
stage, says she, and no faviour! “I won't do behind 
my back what I am ashamed of before my face: not 
1! No more she does; for you see that, though she 
was offered this manyscrip by the princess for nothink, 
though she knew that she could actially get for it a 
large sum of money, she was above it, like an honest, 
noble, grateful, fashnabble woman, as she was. She 
aboars secrecy, and never will have recors to disguise or 
crookid palacy. This ought to be an ansure to them 
Raddicle sneerers, who pretend that they are the equals 
of fashnabble pepple; whareas it’s a well-known fact, 
that the vulgar roagues have no notion of honour. 

And, afier this positif declaration, which reflex honor 
on her ladyship (long life to her! I've often waited be- 
hind her chair !)—after this positif declaration, that, even 
for the porpus of defending her missis, she was 80 hi- 
minded as to refuse any think like a peculiary consi- 
deration, it is actially asserted in the public prints by a 
booxeller, that he has giver her a thousand pound for the 
Dairy. A thousand poaud ! nonsince !—it’s a phigment! 
a base lible! This woman take a thousand pound, in a 
matter where her dear mistriss, frend, and benyfactriss 
was concerned! Never! A thousand baggonits would 
be more prefrabble to a woman of her xquizzit feelins 
and fashion. 

But, to proseed. It’s been objected to me, when I 
wrote some of my expearunces in fashnabble life, that 
my languidge was occasionally vulgar, and not such as 
is genrally used in those exquizzit famlies which I fre- 
quent. Now, Ill lay a wager that there is in this book, 
wrote, as all the world knows, by a rele lady, and speakin 
of kings and queens as if they were as common as sand- 
boys—there is in this book more.wulgarity than ever I 
displayed, more nastiniss than ever I would dare to think 
on, and more bad grammer than ever I wrote since I 
was a boy at school. As for orthografy, evry genlmn 
has his own: never mind spellin, I say, so long as the 
sence is right. 

Let me here quot a letter from a corryspondent of this 
charming lady of honour; and a very nice corryspond- 
ent he is, too, without any mistake.* 

* * . os * . 

A disgusting pictur of human natur, indeed—and isn't 
he who moralises about it, and she to whom he writes, 
a couple of pretty heads in the same piece? Which, 
Mr. Yorke, is the wust, the scandle, or the scandle- 
mongers? See what it is to be a moral man of fashn. 
Fust, he scrapes togither all the bad stoaries about all 
the people of his acquentence—he goes to a ball, and 
laffs or snears at every body there—he is asked toa 
dinner, and brings away, along with meat and wind to 
his heart’s content, a sour stomick, filled with nasty 
stories of all the peuple present there. He has such a 
squeamish appytite, that all the world seems to disagree 
with him. And what has he got to say to his dellicate 
fomale frend? Why, that— 

Faust. Mr. S. is going to publish indesent stoaries 
about Lady O——, his sister, which every body’s goin 


to by. 

Nex. That Miss Gordon is going to be cloathed with 
an usband; and that ail their matramonial corryspond- 
ins is to be published too. 

3. That Lord H. is goin to be married ; but there’s 
something rong in his wife’s bluod. 

4. Miss Long has cut Mr. Wellesley, and is gone 
after two Irish lords, 

Wooden you phancy, now, that the author of such a 
letter, instead of writin about pipple of tip-top qualaty, 
was describin Vinegar Yard? ould you tileawe that 
the lady he was a ritin to was a chased, modist lady of 
honour, and mother ofa famly? Ot , O morris! 
as Homer says, this is a higeous pictur of manners, such 
as I weap to think of, as every morl man must wea 

The above is one pretty # woe 0 of mearly fashnabble 
life ; what follows is about ‘famlies even higher situated 
than the most fashnabble. Here we have the princess- 
regint, her daughter the Princess Sharlot, her grand- 
mamma the old quean, and her madjisty’s daughters the 
two princesses. If this is not high life, I don’t know 
where it ‘is to be found: and it’s pleasing to see what 
afdeksha and harmany rains in such an exolted spear. 

* * * - 


See what dishcord will creap even into the best reg- 
luted families. Here are six of em, viz. the quean and 


- 





* We omit the extract as unworthy insertion.—Ep. 


















































her two daughters, her son, and his wife and daughter ; 
and the manner in which they hate one another is a 
compleat puzzle. 


she used her influence (which was not small,) with the 
crown prince, to make him fight against Bonaparte ; and 
to her wisdom may be attributed much of the sutcess 


his mother. which accompanied his attack upon him. Bernadotte 
Tae prince hates... < his wife. has raised the flame of liberty, which seems fortunately 
his daughter. to blaze all around. May it liberate Europe; and from 


Princess Charlotte hates her father. 
’ Princess of Wales hates her husband. 


The old quean, by their squobbles, is on the pint of 
death; and her two jewtiful daughters are delighted at 
the news. What a happy, fashnabble, Christian famly ! 
O Mr. Yorke, Mr. Yorke, if this is the way in the drawin 
rooms, I’m quite content to live below, in pease and cha- 
raty with all men; writin, as I am now, in my pantry, 
or els havin a quite game at cards in the servants-all. 
With us there's no bitter, wicked quarling of this sort. 
We don’t hate our children, or bully our mothers, or 
wish em ded when they're sick, as this Dairy-woman 
says kings and queans do. When we’re writin to our 
friends or sweethearts, we don’t fill our letters with nasty 
stoaries, takin away the carrickter of our fellow-servants, 
ax this maid of honour’s amusin, moral frend, does. But, 
in coarse, it’s not for us to judge of our betters ;—these 
great people are a supearur race, and we can’t compre- 
hend their ways. 
Do you recklect—it’s twenty years ago now—how 
a bewtiffle princess died, and how the whole nation o 
Hengland wep, as though it was one man, over that 
sweet woman and child, in which were sentered the 
hopes of every one of us, and of which each was as proud 
as of his own wife or infnt? Do you recklect how pore 
fellows spent their last shillin to buy a black crape for 
their hats, and clergymen cried in the pulpit, and the 
whole country through was no better than a great dis- 
mal funeral? Do you recklect, Mr. Yorke, who was the 
persen that we all took on so about? We called her the 
Princiss Sharlot of Wales ; and we valyoud a single drop 
of her blood more than the whole heartless body of her 
father. Well, we looked up to her as a kind of saint or 
angle, and blest God (such foolish loyal English pipple 
as we ware in those days,) who had sent this sweet lady 
to rule over us. But, Heaven bless you! it was only 
superstition. She was no better than she should be, as 
it turns out—or at least the Dairy-maid says so—no 
better ?—if my daughters or yours was 4 so bad, we'd 
as leaf be dead ourselves, and they hanged. 


There’s a pleasing, lady-like extrack for you! An 


the ashes of the laurel may olive branches spring up, 
and overshadow the earth !” 

There’s a discuvery! that the overthrow of Boneypart 
is owing to Madame de Stael! What nonsince for Colo- 
nel Southey, or Doctor Napier, to write histories of the 
war with that Capsican hapstart and murderer, when 
ome we have the whole affair explained by the lady of 

our ! 

“ Sunday, April 10, 1814.—The incidents which take 
place every hour are miraculous. Bouaparte is deposed, 
but alive; subdued, bat allowed to choose his place of 
residence. The island of Elba is the spot he has selected 
for his ignominious retreat. Fraace is holding forth 
repentant arms to her banished sovereign. The Pois- 
sardes who dragged Louis XVI. to the seaffold are pre- 
senting flowers to the Emperor of Russia, the restorer 
of their legitimate king! What a stupendous field for 
philosophy to expatiate in! What an endless material 
for thought! What humiliation to the pride of mere 
human greatness! How are the mighty fallen! Of all 
that was great in Napoleon, what remains? iled 
of his usurped power, he sinks to insignificance. re 
was no moral greatness inthe man. The meteor daz- 
zled, scorched, is put out—utterly, and for ever. But 
the power which rests in those who have delivered the 
nations from bondage, is a power that is delegated to 
them by Heaven; and the manner in which they have 
used it isa antee for its continuance. The Duke of 
Wellington has ained laurels unstained by any useless 
flow of blood. He has done more than conquer others— 
he has conquered himself: and in the midst of the blaze 
and flush of victory, surrounded by the homage of na- 
tions, he has not been betrayed into the commission of 
any act of cruelty or wanton offence. He was as cool 
and self: possessed under the bluze and>dazzle of fame as 
a common man would be under the shade of his garden- 
tree, or by the hearth of his home. But the tyrant who 
kept Europe in awe is now a pitiable object for scorn to 
point the finger of derision at; and humanity shudders 
as it remembers the scourge with which this man’s am- 
bition was permitted to devastate every home tie, and 
every heartfelt joy.” 

P i i And now, after this sublime passidge, as full of awfle 
innocent young thing of fifteen has pictures of two lovers| reflections and pious sentyments as those of Mrs. Cole 
in her room, and expex a good number more. This] in the play, I shall only quot one little extrack more : 
dellygate young creature edges in a.good deal of tumdedy} “ All goes gloomily with the poor princess. Lady 
(I can’t find it in Johnson’s Dixonary), and would have| Charlotte Campbell told me she regrets not seeing all 
gone on with the thing (ellygance of languidge,) if the|these curious personages; but she says the more the 
dairy-lady would have let her. princess is forsaken, the more happy she is at having 
ow, to tell = the truth, Mr. Yorke, I doant be-| offered to attend her at this time. This is very amiable 
leave a single syllible of this story. This lady of honner| in her, and cannot fail to be gratifying to the princess.” 
says, in the fust place, that the princess would have} So it is—wery amiable, wery kind and considdrate in 
ked a great deal of tumdedy; which means, I sup-|her, indeed. Poor princess! how lucky you was to find 
» indeasnsy, if she, the ney of honner, would have|a frend who loved you for your own sake, and when all 
ther. This isa good one! Why, she lets every body} the rest of the wuld ‘nad. its back kep steady to you. 
else talk tumdedy to their hearts’ content ; she lets her} As for beleaving that Lady Sharlot had any hand in this 
friends write tumdedy, and, after keeping it for a quarter| book, Heaven forbid! she is all gratitude, pure grati- 
of a sentry, she prints it. Why, then, be sv sqeaumish | tude, depend upon it. She would not go for to blacken 
about hearing a little? And then there's the stoary of| her old frend and patron’s carrickter, after having been 
the two portricks. This woman has the honner to be| so outrageously faithful to her; she wouldn't do it, at no 
received in the frendlyest manner by a British princess ;| price, depend upon it. How sorry she mast be that 
and what does the grateful, loyal creature do? 2 pic-| others a’nt quite so squeamish, and show up in this in- 
turs of the princess's relations are hanging in her rvoom,| desent way the follies of her kind, genrus, foolish ben- 
and the dairy-woman swears away the poor young prin- nyfactriss! 
cess’s carrickter, by swearing they are picturs of her 
lovers. For shame, oh for shame! you slanderin, back- 
bitin, dairy-woman, you! If you told all them things 
to your “dear old aunt,” on going to dine with her, you 
must have had very “sweet and soothing suciety,” in- 


— 


ENITOR’S TABLE. 

Etiquette for Ladies ; with Hints on the Pre- 
servation, facts sancnld and Display of Female 
Beauty.—This is a new square 18mo volume, 
with which the world has been favoured by 
some anonymous compiler, from the press of 
Carey, Lea & Blanchard. The first portion of 

new :— 


; it is taken from some English laughing stocks, 

By wy pravimayie gy as ‘de inthoot bnowledye ta with just enough sense to strike the minds of 
of his character. Bernadotte was also insti.|Pe°Ple who never saw good society, and who 

gated against Bonaparte by one who not only owed him therefore stare and wonder at rules which they 
a personal hatred, but who > a'mind equal to his,|havenever seen and never can see enforced. 
and'who gave the crown prince both information and ad-| That it is compiled is self-evident from its talk- 
vice how to-act. This was no less‘a person than Ma- ing of the “ rank” of female morning callers, 


sus gut artes an Ecation 3 for, oa pyreaape tes as well as from various other internal evidence. 


I had marked out many moar extrax, which | intend- 
ed to write about; but I think I have said enoagh about 
this Dairy: in fack, the butler, and the gals in the ser. 
vants’ hall, are not well pleased that I shuuld go on 
readin this naughty book; so we'll have no more of it, 
only one passidge about Pollytics, witch is sertnly quite 





intimacy, Madame de Stael was in love with Rocca, But| There are some good remarks, but they are all 
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spoiled by the lamentable want of taste of the 
compiler whenever he condescends to insert 
his own original! remarks. As an evidence of 
his good sense and taste, take the following 
from the appendix, or chapter on corsets :— 
« Bonnets, with a snout as long as an elephant’s 
proboscis, or a margin as broad as a bushel 
measure, are merely ridiculous. Shoulders that 
look like wings, and sleeves as wide as a petti- 
coat, we think are not particularly graceful, 
but they have at least the merit of being airy, 
and we take no offence,” &c. This elegant 
manner from a teacher of manners and eti- 
quette! The snout of a bonnet! defend us 
from such money-getting, blind teachers, who 
having no one qualification for their task, are 
forever endeavouring to supersede such really 
valuable books a8 that of Mrs. Farrar, “ The 
Young Lady’s Friend,” or Mrs. Sigourney’s 
Letters. 

The knowledge of books displayed by the 
author in the course of reading he recommends, 
is by a remarkable obliquity confined exclu- 
sively to a few issued by the publishers of this 
work! Did he design it as a mode of putting 
off some unsaleable works? was his conscience 
made of such unmalleable stuff as not to allow 
him to commend those issued by any body else ? 
The Encyclopedia Americana is placed highest 
on the list! it is recommended “as a solid 
foundation of natural and moral science, his- 
tory, and biography,—an excellent book of re- 
ference on any subject of information in which 
one may feel deficient, or may desire to refresh 
the memory ;”’ it is indeed! The Sketch Book 
comes next; in fiction, Cooper, Bird, and Ken- 
nedy, Sir Walter Scott, Mr. Dickens! Miss Aus- 
ten, the Misses Porter, Miss Mitford, and Miss 
Edgeworth. In biography young ladies will 
please to remember that the lives of Sir Walter 
Scott, Crabbe, Cabot, Cardinal Richelieu, and 
Cardinal de Retz may serve as an introduction / 
In the name of common sense, an introduction 
to what? Except the first named, the whole of 
the balance will be found to be the most un- 
saleable biographies ever issued by Carey, Lea 
& Blanchard, and we venture to assert not half 
as good as introductions as an hundred that we 
could name, were it not that we are, and always 
have been, reluctant to recommend a course of 
reading; a kind of recommendation in which 
we rarely knew any body to succeed. Then 
comes another commendation of the “ far- 
famed Encyclopedia Americana,” the biogra- 
phies of which, * having been furnished by Mr. 
Walsh, will be found complete and accurate.” 
Indeed. 

But now for “history.”’ “Much of the his- 
tory of our own country,” says Etiquette for 
Ladies, “ may be gleaned by a careful perusal 
of the different articles in the Encyclopedia 
coming under this head ;”” they have been long 
enough in coming. ‘The remainder of the ca- 
talogue is composed without a single exception 
of books from the same press, which, “ with the 
articles on foreign history in the Encyclopedia 


Americana, furnish one with ample means of 


intelligence in this useful and important branch 
of liberal education.” 

This is a brief course of history, even though 
combined with ** Mackintosh, Scott, Grattan, 
Crowe, Sismondi, and the histories of Spain, 
Portugal, and of Rome, comprised in the Cabi- 
net Cyclopedia,” all from one identical press ! 

Lady Mary Wortley Montague’s works are 


sidered them more than doubtful in all the 
essentials of truth, morals and worth. Mur- 
ray’s Encyelopedia of Geography, also from 
the same publishers, is next in the catalogue ; 
the Book of Fiowers and the Language of 
Flowers follew. 

Now, we have no objection to recommend- 
ing good books of any publisher in a proper 
manner, but we do say, that for Carey, Lea & 
Blanchard to have been made, probably the un- 
conscious means of puffing their own books, 
and their own books only, when there are thou- 
sands at least as good, shows a lack of tact and 
knowledge that is lamentable, and “ not to be 
borne.” 

This truly original author concludes the vo- 
lume thus:—“So long as the highest degree 
of beauty shall consist in the expression of soul, 
feeling, and intelligence, in happy union, so 
long it will be important for a lady to be care- 
ful in the selection of her books.” And so it 
will be; but let her be especially careful in the 
selection of her guides, for they are often blind, 
and would fain make others so. 

If “health and beauty’’ fail to come from 
reading the “ far-famed Eneyclopedia Ameri- 
cana” and ‘* Mr. Dickens,”’ the book, besides 
the corset (and the “ kissing’’) chapter will be 
be found to contain receipts how to wash the 
hair with whites of eggs to make it shine, how 
to make paste of Palermo, Fard, lip salve, la- 
vender water, unction de Maintenon, creme de 
Enclos, a wash for the face, pommade, calves- 
foot water, virgin milk! and so forth. One in- 
stance will show the skill of the apothecary 
master of etiquette and “ eggs beat up.” 

If you wish to make rose water, you have 
only to “ put some roses into water, add to them 
a few drops of acid: the vitriolic acid seems to 
be preferable to any—soon the water will as- 
sume both the colour and perfume of roses:” 
very well and very pleasingly simple indeed.* 
Then for ‘“‘an excellent eye-water, take six 
ounces of rectified spirits of wine, dissolve in 
it a drachm of camphor, and half a pint of elder- 
flower water. Wash the eyes night and morn- 
ing with the liquid; it clears the vision, and 
strengthens the sight.” \t is, we venture to say, 
a ruinous experiment, and if any body means 
to try it, Jet them begin on acat and see for 
themselves. We ask pardon for exposing this 
charlatanry at so great length, and to make up 
for such a waste of time, beg leave to insert a 
little ‘etiquette’ for the amusement of the 
ladies, from the last number of Fraser's Maga- 
zine, for the special direction, of young ladies 
in their mode of refusing an offer of marriage, 
no less than to console gentlemen who may be 
refused :— 


“ Though it is impossible to say any thing very much 
to the purpose about refusals generally, a little tact and 
observation will always tell you whether the girl whe 
refused you would have been worth having, had she ac- 
cepted. Iam speaking of verbal commanications only ; 
as nobody ever writes who ean speak. It is usual, in all 
cases of refusal, for the lady to say that she is deeply 
grateful for the honour you have done her; but, feeling 
only friendship for you, she that she cannot accept 
your pro &c. &c. I have heard the words so often, 
that I know them by heart. The words, however varied, 
signify little; it is the tone and manner in which they 
are pronounced that must guide you in forming your 
estimate of the cruel one. If wed are with 
evident marks of sorrow, i of triumph, showing 





* Rose water is a capital eye wash sometimes, and 
those who desire to’become pupils of the blind institu- 





recommended, though good taste has long con- 


tion, may use this preparation of sulphuric acid, water, 
and some rose leaves, 





unfeigned regret for having caused pain which she could 
not alleviate—if her voice is soft, broken, and tremu- 
lous—her eye dimmed with a half-formed tear, which it 
requires even an effort to subdue—then, I say, you may 
share in her sorrow, for you have probably lost a prize 
worth gaining; but though you grieve, you say also 

if you are a man of any pretension, for there is 
evidently good feeling to build upon. Do not, therefore, . 
fly out and make an idiot of yourself, on receiving your 
refusal; submit with a good grace; solicit a continuance 
of friendship, to support you under the heart-crashing 
affliction you have sustained. Take her hand at parting; 
kiss it fervently, but quietly; no owiré conduct of any 
kind—jest a little at the expense of your own failure, 
without, however, attempting to deprive her of the ho- 
nour of the victory. Rise in her estimation by the man- 
ner in which you receive your sentence; let her sorrow 
be mingled with admiration, and there is no knowing 
how soon things will change. These instructions, you 
will perceive, are not intended for every one, as they 
require skill, tact, quickness, and feeling, in order to be 
appreciated and acted upon. If you want these quali- 
ties, just make love purse in hand: it is a safe mode of 
proceeding, and will answer admirably with all ranks, 
from Almack’s to the Borough. There is only one class 
with whom it will not answer, and that is the very class 
worth having. 

“If, on the other hand, the lady refuses you in a 
ready-made and well-delivered speech, which had evi- 
dently been prepared and kept wafting for you, then 
make your bow, and thank your stars for your lucky 
escape. If she admunishes your inconsiderate conduct, 
bids you calm your excited feelings, and support your 
affliction—if she triumphs, in fact, and is condescend- 
ingly polite—then cut a caper for joy, and come down 
in the attitude of John of Bologna’s flying Mercury, for 
you have ample cause to rejoice, If the lady snaps at 
you, as much as to say, ‘ You are an impudent fellow” — 
which may be sometimes true, though it should not ex- 
actly be told—-then reply with a few stanzas of Miss 
Landon’s song : 

* There is in southern climes a breeze, 
That sweeps with changeless course the seas ; 
Fixed to one point—oh, faithful gale! 
Thou art not tor my wandering sail.’ 


If she bursts out into a loud fit of laughter, as I once 
knew a lady do, then join her by all means; for you may 
be sure that she is either an ill-bred hoyden or a down- 
right idiot. But if, unable to speak, grief at havin 
caused pain makes her burst into tears—as a lit 
Swedish girl once did when such-a proposal was made 
to her—then join her if you like, for the chances are 
that you have lost one really worth weeping for.” 


This often refused writer is Captain Orlando 
Sabertash, who of course will be excluded from 
society after such instructions! The captain 
says it is lawful for ladies to tell the world of 
the refusals they have dealt out; hear him :— 


“You often hear ladies blamed for telling the world 
of the refusals they have dealt out. This [ take to be 
ery foolish ; for if you, or any of the wrathful rejected, 
had gained the battle of Waterloo, or achieved some 
other little triumph of the kind, would you conceal it 
from the world, merely to spare the tender feelings of 
the vanquished? Not you, indeed; and, as conquests 
are the triumphs of the fair, and proposals the trophies 
of victory, it is not to be wondered at if, like ourselves, 
they sometimes boast of their success. I see no reason, 
indeed, why a fair, honourable proposal should not be 
told: only your vanity feels hurt at not having been 
able to make any impression on a pretty girl’s heart ; or 
you are ashamed at having failed in a money specula- 
tion, carried on under the mask of love—in that case 
you may well blush at being detected. In all others, 
do as I do; tell the whole affair yourself, if the lady does 
not. Iam, indeed, particularly liberal on such points; 
for, if a pretty girl lays greater stress on a civil speech 
than it was intended to convey, I never contradict, but 
leave her all the honour of the victory. And why should 
women be blamed for telling the result of your proposal ? 
What would it be if they told the manner in which it 
was made? How would you like to hear a description 
of the pretty figure you cut on the occasion—your con- 
ceited, vapid, and confident presumption, on making the 
proposal—your silly, astonished, and abashed look, on 
receiving your dismissal? How would yos like to hear 
of your mean, fawning, praying, cringing, supplications 
for the hand of a rich heiress—of your unmauly tears, 
and more unmanly threats? Would it be very pleasant 
to have your bravado conduct in advancing, and your 
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ban-dog scowl of revenge and coarse vulgarity in retreat. 
ing, laid bare to the world? The best display a man 
makes on such an occasion is but foolish; and no one 
would wish to be reminded of the blushing and sheepish 
bashfulness which prevented him from putting even a 
few comprehensible sentences together, merely to say, 
*Will you marry me?’ Now, these things, to the ho- 
nour of the sex be it said, are seldom told: and yet, 
what admirable stories some could tell! and do tell occa- 
sionally, though but in a trifling way. If, therefore, the 
hard-hearted girl only boasts of having refused you, 
plead guilty at once to the tender affliction, and thank 


sem 


your stars that things are no worse! 


Judge Hopkinson’s and Mr. Reed's Lectures. 
—We have the pleasure of informing our read- 
ers, that we have succeeded in prevailing on 
Judge Hopkinson and Professor Reed to allow 
us to publish their lectures, delivered before 
the Athenian Institute; they are now in hand, 
and will afford a treat of no ordinary kind. 

Hogarth’s History of Music is concluded to- 
day, and we take the occasion to say that it 
should be read not only for amusement, but for 
instruction, by every one who makes any pre- 
tension to polite information. 


Alice, or the Mysteries.—This is the sequel 
to Ernest Maltravers, by Bulwer, which so 
many who read the beginning of the tale have 
been anxiously waiting for. It is published by 
Harper & Brothers. The hero had gone abroad, 
in grief for the death of his betrothed “at the 
latest dates,”’ caused by the villany of Cesarini 
and Lumley Ferrers; Casarini was left in a 
madhouse, and Ferrers had become Lord Var- 
grave, ambitious of political honours. Alice 
had become the wife and widow of Lord Var- 
grave, alias Mr. Templeton; and Evelyn had 
received a large fortune from Lord Vargrave, 
with a request that she would marry Lumley 
Ferrers, now possessed of the title. We now 
find her in doubt how to act with regard to this 
request; Lord Vargrave has risen to great dis- 
tinction, but is suspected by his party, and his 
careless expenditure has involved him in em- 
barrassment. Maltravers arrives and falls in 
love with Evelyn; is received, but discarded ; 
he baffles Lord Vargrave, who, after sundry 
difficulties, is murdered by Cesarini, and Mal- 
travers marries Alice, whose alliance with 
Templeton appears to have been a formal one, 
Evelyn proving to be a daughter of the old 
man by a secret marriage, never publicly avow- 
ed. ‘There is much of the Bulwer school in all 
this, which Bulwer’s admirers will like, but it 
will be found that the sequel is less intensely 
absorbing than the commencement, and the 
usual faults as well as excellences of the author 
are apparent. 


England and America.—London seems to 
have been brought within half its former dis- 
tance by the arrival of the two steam ferry- 
boats at New York, though they are erroneously 
stated to be the first; the first steam packets 
they may be, but our editors can scarcely have 
forgotten the passage made by Captain Rogers 
from New York to Russia in a steam vessel ; 
the honour of the experiment belongs to Ame- 
ricans. We, too, may rejoice in this lessening 
of distance, having had some of our April Ma- 
gazines by the “Great Western” on the 24th 
of the month; the time may not be very dis- 
tant when “ Waldie” may send through the 
thousand channels of the post-office a new book 
on its thousand wings, in two weeks after its issue 
in London! a feat suipassing the dreams of the 
most Utopian. 

Franklin’s Press. —Mr. Thatcher, author of 











Indian Biography, now lecturing in London, 
stated lately that he had discovered the identi- 
eal press at which Franklin worked when with 
Watts on his first visit to London. It is no 
longer used, but the owner has refused seventy 
guineas for itasacuriosity. A composing stick, 
known to have been Franklin’s, was lately sold 
at auction in London, and brought a high price. 

New Books.—We give in its proper place a 
list of the pew books to the latest dates. The 
following paragraph from the London Athene- 
um is all we have space for to-day :— 


“The year seems likely to be unusually prolific of 
works on natural history and science. Messrs. Long- 
man & Co. announce a work ‘On the Doctrine of the 
Deluge,’ by the R2v. L. Vernon Harcourt; Mr. West- 
wood’s ‘ Popular Introduction to the Modern Classifica- 
tion of Insects,’ to appear in monthly parts—which is 
intended as a sequel to the entomological work of Kirby 
and Spence; and ‘ Essays in Natural History,’ by Mr. 
C. Waterton, with an autobiography of the author. To 
these we may add the announcement of a work of some 
historical importance— The Correspondence of Sir J. 
Hanmer, Speaker of the House of Commons, with a Me- 
moir of his Life,’ edited by Sir Henry Bunbury.” 


Osceola.—Mr. Sartain has engraved a fine 
picture of Osceola, after the portrait by Catlin. 
It is in Mr. Sartain’s best style, and well worthy 
a place in every collection. 


The Virtues of Rough-and-Round Men.—Cadell came 
at eight to communicate a letter from Hurst & Robin- 
son, intimating that they had stood the storm. I shall 
always think the better of Cadell for this—uot merely 
because his feet are beautiful on the mountains who 
brings good tidings, but because he showed feeling— 
deep feeling, poor fellow. He who I thought had no 
more than his numeration-table, and who, if he had had 
his whole counting-house full of sensibility, had yet his 
wife and children to bestow it upon—I will not forget 
this, if all keeps right. J love the virtues of rough-and 
reund men—the others’ are apt to escape in salt rheum, 
sal-volatile, and a white pocket-hankerchief.—Lockhart’s 
Life of Scott. 


—= 


List of new books published in London to latest 


dates. 


A History of Russia, Vol. ITI. (forming Vol. C. of Dr. 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia). ‘The Poetical Works of 
R. Southey, LL.D., Vol. V., containing “ Madoc.” An 
Improved System of Agriculture and Grazing, by an 
Experienced Farmer, 8vo. Edinburgh Cabinet Library, 
Vols. XXIII. and XXIV. (History of Scandinavia). 
Scenes from Real Life, by Mrs. Sherwood, square. The 
Bit o’ Writin, and other Tales, by the O'Hara Family, 
3 vols. Life and Correspondence of the Ear] of St. Vin- 
cent, by Captein Brenton, 2 vols. 8vo. Vienna and the 
Austrians, by Mrs. Trollope, 2 vols. Essay on the Ra. 
tionale of Circumstantial Evidence, by W. Wills, 8vo. 
Montezuma, a Tragedy, by Dilnot Sladden, 8vo. Gall 
and Others on the Fanstion of the Cerebellum, trans. 
lated by G. Combe, 8vo. Five Hundred Curious and In. 
teresting Narratives and Anecdotes, 12mo. Vivian's 
Sketches in Spain, 30 plates, folio. J. P. Paxton on the 
Cultivation of the Dahlia. Stanfield’s Sketches on the 
Moselle, the Rhine, &c. folio. Count Cagliostro, or the 
Charlatan, a Tale of the Reign of Louis XVI. 3 vols. 
Queen Elizabeth and her Times, a Series of Original 
Letters, edited by T. Wright, M. A., 2 vols. 8vo. Jor- 
reck’s Jaunts and Jollities, with twelve illustrations, by 
Phiz, 8vo. Godwin and Britton’s Churches of London, 
Vol. I. 8vo. G. T. Phillips’ Theory and Practice of 
Painting in Water Colour, 4to. 

——— 
REMITTANCES BY MAIL. 

> Gentlemen making remittances by checks, would 
confer a favour by having them marked “ good,” by the 
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— 9,—B. F. Rexford, Norwich, N. Y. 
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